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Those of us who can no longer give our 
loyalty or intellectual assent to the orthodox 
creeds and churches may become indifferent, 
or defiant, or merely puzzled and confused, 
regarding religion. I assume that those of 
us here are not indifferent, defiant, or con- 
fused; that we feel it matters what we do 
with our lives. 


E. T. Crosson, layman of Dallas, Texas 


The trustees of The Christian Register announce 
a reduction in the subscription price 
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Public Worship 


Charles G. Girelius 


Minister, the First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La. 


Public worship is an art, as is a work of 
music, a poem or a building. As an art, 
worship must have form, unity, move- 
ment, reythm and pattern. Therefore, 
hymns, readings, prayers, Jitanies, music, 
all must make their contribution to the 
service as a whole. To give power to the 
form, there must be added the mood of the 
worshiper, the earnestness and vision of 
the one who leads, the searching spirit of 
all as they reach out toward the infinite 
realities of life. 

It is my conviction that worship and 
not the sermon should be the central part 
of a public service. But we must go far- 
ther. This act of worship should be not 
only central to a church service, but it 
should be regarded as central to life as a 
whole. Worship is not just something 
that we are to do in church on Sunday, 
and then forget as we return to the various 
activities of life. Our service of worship 
is something to which we come from out 
of the world’s interests and employments, 
our successes and failures, our pleasures 
and disappointments, enthusiasms and dis- 
illusionments, and with all of these in our 
minds we enter the church in varied moods, 
some carelessly, some skeptically, some 
indifferently, some in earnest spirit of de- 
votion, but all with a need of giving to life 
as a whole a new interpretation, so that 
we shall be able to go forth with new 
courage and power. Such a conception of 
worship makes religion the central in- 
spiration of life in all its activities, voca- 
tions, pleasures, trials and sorrows. 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, in his book on 
“Modern Worship,” has described wor- 
ship as made up of a pattern containing 
seven elements. I want to give you those 
seven elements essentially as he has de- 
scribed them, but with some variations 
of my own. 

There is first of all the element of vision. 
Our first mood as we enter the sanctuary 
should be determined by a sense of God. 
The worshiper may or may not be par- 
ticularly conscious of God as he enters, 
but certainly the very first note of the 
service should bring the thought of God 
home to the congregation, and that in the 
spirit of the old challenge, ‘“‘The Lord is in 
his holy temple: let all the earth keep si- 
lence before him.’’ Our glorias and doxol- 
ogies emphasize this thought. Then the 
more intensely we catch this vision of God 
the more naturally do we sense within our- 
selves a feeling of unworthiness, a realiza- 
tion of lack, and we bow before God in 
humility. Here is the time-honored 
place for the confession of sin. Unitarians 
do not take kindly to that idea of confess- 
ing sin. Never mind what we call it, the 
fact is that as we contemplate the perfec- 
ticn which we must ascribe to God we 
rust realize our own shortcomings. We 


cannot fail to know that we have fallen 
short of our own ideals of what is good, 
and knowing that fact we should not re- 
fuse to confess it or acknowledge it. Quot- 
ing from the services in our new hymnal, a 
copy of which I hold in my hand: 


Almighty and eternal God, who searchest 
the hearts of men, we acknowledge and 
confess that we have sinned against thee in 
thought, word and deed: that we have not 
loved thee with all our heart and soul, with 
all our mind and strength; and that we have 
not loved our neighbor as ourselves. 


After humility follows vitality. The 
pendulum swings from a sense of weakness 
and frustration to inspiration and power. 
The sin is ‘forgiven,’ or, perhaps better, 
the fault is recognized and overcome by a 
new resolution of the soul. Weakness is 
replaced by a sense of strength, and an 
exultant mood is given utterance in some 
such hymn as, ‘“‘O Life that maketh all 
things new.”” Now we have what Dr. 
Vogt calls recollection. Imagination 
recalls the earthly scene in which we live, 
our occupations, successes, failures, but 
now not loaded with a sense of frustration 
and confusion but charged with the realiza- 
tion of a fresh interpretation. This mood 
is followed by illumination. Desires are 
purified, and values emerge, truth appears 
in clearer light. Here is the place for an ex- 
pression of our convictions, the recital of 
a creed. True, we liberals have no official 
creed, but surely we have convictions and 
beliefs, and we need to get away from our 
overemphasis on things that we do not 
believe. If we object to the word “‘creed,”’ 
at least let us find in our worship a place 
for an affirmation of our faith. This ele- 
ment has been introduced in the service of 
worship in our new hymnal. On page 40, 
for example, I quote from an Act of Af- 
firmation: 

We believe in the goodness of life, realiz- 
able in this present world, available to all 
the children of men who seek the masteries 
of the spirit, in every condition. Ete. 

All that has gone before should lead to 
a definite conclusion, should arrive at a 
climax in dedication. . The mind has 
risen to a higher sense of what is right and 
now resolves to do it, and is ready to return 
to the world with a definitely avowed pur- 
pose. Our services of worship are usually 
weak in this regard. Too often we are led 
to see visions, but we forget them, our 
emotions are stirred but not sufficiently to 
have them result in action. I recall that 
during my early days as a Methodist our 
services of worship were often concluded 
with a summons to the ‘‘mourners’ bench,”’ 
but we shall not be able to revive that. 
We have tried to make the offertory a 
dedication of life as well as of money, but 
the attempt. is usually ineffective. The 
service of communion is intended to em- 
phasize the idea of dedication, but that 
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service is not popular among Unitarians. 
The sermon can and should stress the need 
of dedication and send the worshipers 
forth with new convictions and stronger 
purposes. 

The service of worship fittingly closes 
with a final word of peace—a benediction 
in the mood of the old chant, ‘‘Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to thy word. For mine eyes have seen 


- thy salvation.” 


It remains to define the place cf the ser- 
mon. While I have said that the service 
of worship should be central, the sermon is 
none the less important. The emphasis of 
worship is upon life as a whole, but the ser- 
mon can usually touch only on some one 
theme. It deals with life, but it specializes 
on: some phase of life, and it interprets 
some thought that has already been 
stressed in the service. The service 
should anticipate the sermon theme and 
prepare for it. The prayers, the hymns, 
the readings, should be selected with a 
view to the special theme of the sermon. 

In calling attention to the elements of 
worship, I have drawn for illustration upon 
ritual forms. But the essential elements 
belong to a perfectly plain service as well 
as to a ritualistic service, present in the 
worshiper’s thought if not in verbal forms. 
These elements are present even in the 
silence of Friends’ Meeting, where per- 
haps not a single word is spoken. 

SS * 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, LEND A HAND 
CLUB CELEBRATES 


The Lend a Hand Club of Davenport 
has just celebrated its Golden Anniversary. 


‘It was founded fifty years ago, under the 


inspiration of Edward Everett Hale, by a 
group of women led by Dr. Jennie McGow- 
en, who became its first president. 

It has developed into a large community 
center where men’s and women’s organiza- 
tions meet for business and social activities. 
It owns a large building. It provides a 
home for eighty girls and women. It or- 
ganized the Girl Scout movement in 
Davenport. It is strictly nonsectarian. 
It helps in every community crisis or drive, 
and in Red Cross emergencies. 

Approximately fifty thousand persons 
attend its educational, social or religious 
groups each year. It maintains a cafeteria 
and a physica! education department. 
As many as two hundred thousand per- 
sons pass through its doors anpually. 
Congratulations were sent from the cen- 
tral Lend a Hand Society in Boston with a 
hearty “Godspeed” for another half cen- 
tury of ‘faith, hope and love.” 

* * 

“It is a mystery to me that we continue 
to spend such vast sums creating fleets 
and an army which by the types of their 
organizations and location are more suited 
for a great mass overseas invasion of some 
other country than for ‘reasonable de- 
fense of our own borders.’”’—Mazjor General 
William C. Rivers (ret.) 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE REDUCED 
T the General Conference at Niagara Falls, 
President Frederick May Eliot made the 
matter of increasing the effectiveness of The 
Register one of the major immediate aims of our fel- 
lowship. He specifically recommended that we make 
every effort to double the subscription list of The 
Register by the time of our annual meeting next May. 
The Register is an increasingly vital factor in the 
realization of all our aims and purposes,—in keeping 
ourselves well informed and in reaching a larger num- 
ber of people to work with us. 
The trustees have pleasure in announcing a re- 
duction in the subscription price of The Register. 
‘The new price will be: 


$2.50 in the United States. 
$3.00 in Canada. 

$3.60 in other countries. 
Single copies, ten cents. 


‘This reduction is effective as of January 1, 1938, but 
all those who, since October 25, 1937, have paid $3 in 
full to The Register for a one year’s subscription will 
have their expiration dates extended two months 
that they may benefit from the new price.’ 

This extension will not apply to $5 subscriptions 
for two years, or subscriptions received through Al- 
liance branches or other church organizations. 

The trustees also wish to announce that the fol- 
lowing arrangements will be discontinued: 


(1) Special rate on a two-years’ subscription. 
(2) Special trial offer of four months for $1. 


Beginning from this date, Alliance branches or 
any other church organizations will receive 20 percent 
discount on new subscriptions and 10 percent on re- 


newals. 
The response to Dr. Eliot’s appeal at Niagara 


Falls was immediate: the subscription list is already 
on the upgrade; at least one church, Worcester, Mass., 
has already more than doubled its list of subscribers. 
We are on the way. 

This is the first public announcement of steps 
to be taken in fulfilling this important project. It is a 
direct appeal to every reader of The Register—minister, 
layman, or laywoman—to become a committee of one 
to carry this matter through. 

Watch for further details, both in the columns 
of The Register and by letter. But wait not—ACT. 

Earl C. Davis, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


* * 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AT NIAGARA FALLS 


ET me beg you to forget all minor questions for 
the moment, and center your efforts upon pro- 
viding a list of subscribers large enough to 

make it possible for The Christian Register to serve 
us all as an adequate channel for the circulation of 
news and opinion. From the practical point of view, 
nothing will be so effective in building denominational 
morale and loyalty. There is no more important pre- 
liminary step to the great advance we all contemplate. 


* * 


CONFERENCE ISSUE 


HIS issue of The Register is largely devoted to the 

Southwest Regional Unitarian Conference. Its 

first meeting was held November 20 and 21, 

1987, at Dallas, Texas. At that meeting an organiza- 

tion was effected and it was planned to hold annual 

meetings. This is in line with the renewed emphasis 
upon regional responsibility among Unitarians. 

All the churches in the region covered by this 
conference were represented by ministerial and lay 
delegates. It is regretted that The Register cannot 
present more of the informal discussions and _inci- 
dental facts of the conference, and that the material 
submitted for possible publication came through so 
late. But the addresses were of such a high order, and 
the sincerity of the conferees so evident, that The 
Register wishes to pay tribute and give encourage- 
ment to the churches of that area. 

It is hoped that in doing this The Register is not 
setting a precedent which may be embarrassing in the 
future. Other conferences with less worthy claims 
upon the journal’s attention may make demands which 
cannot be easily refused in the light of present action. 
On the other hand, this action may spur other regional 
conferences to hold meetings and engage in activities 
worthy of wider attention. 

Officers of the conference were elected as follows: 
Rev. A. E. von Stilli, Tulsa, Okla., chairman; John 
N. Sherwood, Tulsa, secretary; and Rev. John Ogden 
Fisher, Oklahoma City, treasurer. 
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Liberalism and the World Today 


George F. Patterson 


Director of the Department of the Ministry, American Unitarian Association 


ITH most of us here this morning the time 
when liberalism, both political and religious, 
was taken for granted as inevitable,—if in- 

deed it had not already arrived,— lies well within our 
memories. The divine right of kings was a thinning 
shadow soon to be dissipated. Autocracy was passing 
off the stage. Democracy was only a question of a 
brief time. It was what the weary world had been 
waiting for. It represented the way out. It was the 
logical culmination of freedom, opportunity and edu- 
cation. The cure for its ills was more democracy. 
The people were to ru’e. The scepter was waiting for 
them. Vox populi vox Dei! If anyone had told us— 
let us say in 1910 or 12—that within a quarter of a 
century there would be only three constitutional 
governments left on the continent of Europe he would 
have been laughed to scorn! But it has happened. 

The Great War was to have made an end of 
Machiavellian diplomacy, but once again it thrives 
like a green bay tree. And international suspicion 
grows apace. We saw the end of the despicable spy 
system, but today great spy systems, not to mention 
lesser espionage informers in industry and politics, play 
their nefarious, unworthy and tragic parts. We saw 
the burdens of taxation lightening and we believed 
that we were approaching the time when the wealth 
and general well being would be such that the yoke of 


government both local and national would be easy, . 


but today it grows steadily heavier and more galling, 
with not only no relief in sight but the certainty that 
things will be worse. And the sad part of it is that 
while the higher levels are being cut down the lower 
levels are not being raised. For the most part “the for- 
gotten man”—what a gorgeous phrase—has been a 
disappointment. 

In a world of plenty, we starve. In a world with 
ample fuel, we freeze. In a world that has known 
freedom, we move again toward bondage. In a world 
that has known enlightenment, we move backward 
toward intellectual night. In a world that has caught 
the splendid vision of brotherhood, we move inexor- 
ably toward another cataclysmic carnage. 


I 


What of religion? Look around you. The vital, 
growing, influential, materially effective faiths—what 
are they? Are they those that have caught the vision 
of a world of brotherhood? Are they those that see a 
God great enough for all humanity, that interpret the 
divine, each in his own tongue? Are they those that 
align themselves with the latest revelations of science? 
Are they those that believe not only in the divinity 
of Jesus, but of all mankind as well? Are they those 
that seek in the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ to build his kingdom upon this earth? J do not 
need to answer this. 

Twenty-five years ago we would have said not 
many have arrived, but this is the tendency. Re- 
ligion is moving, slowly, often haltingly, toward this. 
Can we say it today? You know the answer. 


Have we the courage, the conviction, the conse- 
cration to a great cause, the dedication to an idea with- 
out which the world cannot, dare not, be democratic,— 
the innate and inestimable worth of mankind that was 
Channing and Parker and Starr King and Bellows? 
Have we that apostolic gladness to hear that makes us 
living disciples? You know the answer! 


II 


This is a gloomy picture. There are plenty who, 
believe that our civilization is hopeless. They believe 
that democracy is a dismal failure, that freedom is an 
ignus fatuus and that brotherhood is of the stuff that 
unrealizable dreams are made—and that the way out 
is through a mechanical regimentation with the 
strength of absolute power at the top and absolute 
obedience at the bottom,—a perfected mechanical 
instrument, each part fitted accurately into the next 
part, the whole perfectly synchronized,—the ensemble 
not unlike St. Paul’s statement about the body “fitly 
joined together through that which every joint sup- 
plieth according to the working in due measure of each 
several part, maketh the increase of the body unto the 
building up of itself in love,”’—except that it is a co- 
ordination imposed from above instead of agreed upon 
by the several parts, and it builds itself up not in love, 
but in fear and lust for power. And yet the most lurid 
and colorful blood-curdling picture of the fires eternal 
torment ever painted, the most scathing, excoriating 
delineation of a fallen and hopelessly depraved hu- 
manity, with all the terror, dread and suffering that 
was laid upon the human mind and heart, did not 
more loudly, clearly, insistently call to battle than do 
the conditions which our world faces today. 

What has happened abroad cannot happen here. 
We thought it could not happen there. 


III 


In a book entitled ‘‘Europa,’”’ which I hope some 
of you have read,—not for certain chapters that gave 
it publicity, but because it is the story of the down- 
fall of the reigning houses of Europe preceding the 
Great War,—an unforgettable statement is made. 
The author says that the two decades preceding the 
final debacle witnessed the moral and spiritual abdi- 
cation of several of the great families of the reigning 
houses of Europe. The rest was inevitable. Is such 
a thing taking place in America today? Are we liberals 
abdicating in favor of an uneasy and unworthy op- 
timism that doesn’t care what happens so long as it 
doesn’t happen to us? You know the answer. 

But you say to me,—the world has changed. 
Too true, and moreover, it will never again be what it 
once was. 

People are no longer afraid of hell. The whole 
place has been air conditioned. And you can’t tell the 
devil from any other up to date man about town 
any more. And yet hell is an awful reality in many a 
festering spot on earth and in many a life. You say 
the good life is bromidic, platitudinous. It has been 
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talked about for generations. But not much has been 
done about it. People want something interesting, 
something new. And yet the world needs nothing so 
much today as the good life multiplied by a sufficient 
number of individuals to swing the balance to the side 
of sanity and good will. 

You say men no longer believe in God. Yet we 
may stand in a day when, stripped of all that we have 


‘set store by, we shall need more than anything else © 


faith in the dream of a better world, a state in which 
more durable satisfactions are possible. This is the 
spark within the clod: the glow of the undying fire 
within the soul of humanity. 

I am told that the Christian world is no longer 
interested in Jesus. He emerges from the mists of 
superstition a mere man after all. Many of the state- 
ments he made were erroneous. Whether his ethic 
would hold water today is doubtful. At any rate he 
wouldn’t last long in our age. Well, he didn’t last 
long in his own age. But the world needs today not 
his science,—it belonged to his own time; not his 
economics,—it too belongs to that era; not his theology, 
—that too took the shape and color of that age. But we 
do need more of the spirit of the man about whom there 
was absolutely nothing ‘‘mere.”’ 


STV 

Now I have no word of criticism for any other 
Church. We all have greater tasks than we can pos- 
sibly perform. If I did not believe that for us as lib- 
erals there is a task,—a thing that should be done, that 
can be done, that must be done,—I would not be here. 
I don’t believe any other group can do our job for us. 
Nor we, theirs. 

Our basic philosophy, our whole history and 
training,—the very circumstances of our birth,—the 
reasons that brought us into being,—the funda- 
mentals of our faith, are interwoven with love of lib- 
erty, freedom, democracy, the right of all to free ex- 
pression of opinion, progress through co-operation 
by common consent rather than by coersion. These 
things are only memories in many places today. They 
are with us—yet. How long,—but we have the answer 
to that. 

I have mentioned basic things in our faith. Dare 
we be silent or selfishly content or fearfully timid, or 
faithlessly futile, fatuously flaccid, or even importantly 
impotent, when the world slips back into darkness for 
want of the light that we have in our hearts? We dare 
not fail. We dare not die. We dare do nothing less 
than go forward. 

Ours is a religion that means responsible living. 
We don’t expect God or Jesus or baptism or joining 
the Church to do our job in life for us. We don’t 
think the world is what it is because God cursed it 
and “in Adam’s fall we sinned all.” It is what it is 
because we have made it and permitted it to be made 
- this way. It is alike our shame and our glory. We’d 
like to have nothing but the glory. But responsible 
religious living means that we take the shame too and 
assume the responsibility for its correction. Freedom, 
liberalism opportunity, without responsible religion 
mean anarchy: it means that these three great things 
without which life must ever be poverty-stricken will 
be prostituted to ends that will destroy them. 


V 


We offer the sick world today, as the only cure, 
reasonable religious faith and responsible living. 
Maybe you are a communist, maybe you are a socialist, 
maybe you are a democrat. Texas is a large state. 
You might even be a republican. You may have 
ridden into power on a campaign pledge to save the 
country. It has been done,—the ride into power, not 
the saving of the country. But no matter what your 
system, every one of you will fail unless you have 
back of you that quality of manhood and womanhood 
with which even the worst system measurably suc- 
ceeds. There is no salvation by system either theologi- 
cal, political or economic. 

We offer the world today a religious faith of which, 
in the face of the greatest and most momentous truth 
that can emerge, it need not be ashamed. We offer 
the world the only ethic upon which economic justice 
can be stabilized and guaranteed,—brotherhood. 
We may assist by plans and programs; we may even 
temporarily bring in the semblance of fair dealing, but 
it cannot be maintained unless and until we have 
grown a sufficient body of brotherly disposition to 
uphold it. 

We offer the world today, not freedom from law, 
but liberty in law,—that liberty that lives and works 
in awareness of the otherliness of this world,—that 
law that recognizes the good of the entire com- 
munity,—a co-operative commonwealth with a keen 
consciousness between mine and thine, yet:each hold- 
ing material wealth or riches of mind or spirit as a 
trust to be administered in the interests of all accord- 
ing to their several interests, needs and abilities. 

We believe in the individual and in building him 
up in independence of body, mind and spirit, in aware- 
ness of himself and his rights: awareness of others and 
their rights, of justice for himself and justice for 
others: in the ability to walk both alone and with others 
—in a word we offer character to a world that is 
breaking down for want of it. 

We have no lazy salvation to offer, no magic word 
that will open for you the gates of paradise. Ours is 
the slow, toilsome, hard way,—the way of all truly 
creative work. 


VI 


We offer you God, not in the sense that he will 
bear your burdens for you, do your work for you and 
finally give you a reward that you have not earned, 
but a fellow creator of values, of an inner strength 
that does not fail, of an altar fire that does not die. 
We offer you a Christ not of Genesareth only but of 
Thames,—the eternal Christ who walks beside you on 
the way. And we offer you a vision not of jasper 
walls and pearly gates and shining golden streets, but 
of the world in which we live, a saner, happier, more 
wholesome place in which human life may strike a 
higher note. 

We have no heavenly choir, but we do offer you 
the dream of the harmony of human togetherness when 
we shall have overcome those things that blacken, de- 
base, destroy and make mad, and in the measure 
of fullness of intellectual and spiritual stature come 
not only to a knowledge of the truth, but into the 
possession of the will to live it. 
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The Southwest and the Liberal Church 


Harold H. Wright 
Minister, First Modern Liberal Church, El Paso, Texas 


HOSE of us who have spent a number of years in 
the Southwest and have brought to an appre- 
ciation of its charm a liberal mind and philos- 

ophy of life have often been puzzled, I dare say, by 
certain paradoxes in our situation. 


I 


On the one hand, there are many influences at 
work to make this vast empire of ours a congenial 
home for liberalism. The wide, open spaces lift one’s 
attention from the petty and narrow, and point to 
wide perspectives and far horizons. The lack of 
crowds as we know them in congested metropolitan 
centers, the sunny atmosphere with its spirit of friend- 
liness, makes it easier to appraise life’s richest values. 
The grandeur of the mountains, their rugged struc- 
ture, calls to mind man’s highest aspirations and bids 
him look up in faith toward their realization. The 
courage and freedom of the pioneers who gave of their 
life’s blood to build up this land—many of whom are 
still living among us—have set a. mark for us to shoot at 
and challenge us to carry on the task whcih they have 
been compelled to lay down. Nature and these men 
who have given themselves to its lure, constitute 
mighty forces for the advancement of liberal religion 
and liberal philosophy. 


On the other hand, the unprejudiced and objective . 


observer cannot fail to note the drag of 1eactionary 
forces. Even in the face of wide natural perspectives 
and far horizons, of scenery that lifts and enlarges and 
ennobles all those who are prepared to appreciate it, we 
find here as elsewhere those who have never taken 
the time to look at life’s finest beauties or to face life’s 
supreme issues. Like the cowboy who rode the range 
only a few miles from the Grand Canyon and yet let 
years pass by without making the effort to enjoy 
its indescribable beauty, too many keep their noses so 
close to the grindstone and to their petty round of 
pleasure that the big scenes, the big moments, pass by 
unnoticed. Like the unfortunate little woman who 
took a vacation trip through the gorgeous Canadian 
Rockies and came home with the report that the cof- 
fee was abominable, they fail to put first things first. 

Moreover, in this section of our land where only 
yesterday another race ruled, our institutions often 
reveal the drag of forces that belong to another day. 
Even our colleges and churches—entrusted with the 
great task of giving the people light that they may 
find their own way—are too often weighed down by 
inertia and fear of constructive change, too timid to 
lead in an adventurous, courageous fashion. 

This condition is not hard to understand. A new 
civilizat‘on—as ours is in this Southwest—naturally 
lacks some of the achievements to be expected in an 
older civilization. The clearer distinctions that ob- 
tain in a thorough-going educational process, the 
complete freedom of mature, yet growing, institutions, 
the achievement of a democratic culture—these must 
wait for the transformation of reactionary traditions. 

The conservation of life’s finest values is one of 


_ new ways to their attainment. 


the major aims of religion and education. But hand 
in hand with this, if these forces are to operate at full 
effectiveness, must go the discovery of new values and 
Religion and educa- 
tion should teach us to develop a critical and con- 
structive temper, holding fast to all that is good and 
useful, while at the same time moving us to experi- 
ment in fundamental departures whenever these are 
necessary for the solution of new problems. 


II 

What is the challenge of all this to the liberal 
church? A sympathetic understanding of the needs 
of our Southwest is called for. Also an appreciation 
of the fine work that is being done in the other churches 
and synagogues, for the trends are in the right direc- 
tion. Needless to say, a superiority complex will only 
hinder any effort to make the contribution that we 
have to give. There will be ample opportunity for us 
to express our superiority in a natural and constructive 
fashion, as we identify ourselves with our Southwest 
and its needs. 

The liberal church has the advantage of a minority 
leadership and a liberal tradition. It keeps before its. 
people at all times the finest insights of Jesus and Paul 
and the great Hebrew prophets who preceded them, 
and of Channing, Emerson and Parker. But we must. 
do more than hold ourselves aloof or be self-satisfied 
if we are to be worthy of those who have preceded us 
in the liberal tradition. 

We must lead the way courageously, adventur- 
ously, intelligently. In our age of transition, with the 
achievements of the mind and spirit falling behind the 
achievements of science and technology, the liberal, 
the Unitarian, approach holds the answer. It meets 
our greatest need. As long as we are out in front, we 
can make a real contribution to our communities. 
We can help the leaders and workers in other churches. 
to develop their programs along constructive lines. 

The first thought that comes to mind with respect. 
to how we can best take advantage of our challenge 
is this. We need to become keenly conscious of the 
fact that we are engaged in a co-operative quest. 

Not for us the acceptance of external authority, 
be it that of pope or bishop or book, dogmatically in- 
terpreted. We demand the right to think for our- 
selves, to face life’s issues independently and stand 
on our own feet. We insist on the privilege and obliga- 
tion to commune with our God directly and to work 
out our own salvation. 

At a time when democracy is everywhere endan- 
gered, we renew our traditional emphasis upon this 
priceless heritage. We desire to make our church a 
citadel of human freedom—a stronghold for mutual 
support and re-enforcement. A free church in a free 
state for free men and women, able and willing to 
serve present day needs, is our goal. 

But the freedom of democracy has its fundamental 
implications for responsibility. We must be humble, 
remembering that the wisest of men know all too little. 
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The more we learn, the more we discover how much 
remains to be learned. We become better informed 
as to the many things which we do not know. The 
humility of the open mind that yearns to be filled is 
one of the fundamental prerequisites for Christian 
living on the level of our concern. The example of 
him who commended the disinterested curiosity and 
candor of little children compels us who call ourselves 
Christian to accept no lower standard. 

Seeking the truth together in love, sharing our 
insights humbly one with another, we discover not 
only a fund of common information that is well worth 
the seeking. We discover also the underlying principle 
of friendliness. Learning to respect the other fellow 
with whom we may differ on some points, learning to 
understand how his mind works, we find a basis for 
appreciation that enables us to become a real friend. 
It is in this friendly, co-operative quest of life’s richest 
values and the best ways to their attainment that we 
liberals are engaged. 


III 


Then, too, we need a moral and spiritual dynamic 
for constiuctive action. Whatever we may think of 
their achievements or their aspirations, the Russians 
and Germans and Italians have thrown themselves 
into the work of their lands in a spirit that we must 
recognize and admire. The dynamic, the passion 
that these peoples have discovered and applied for 
the consummation of their purposes, we Americans 
need to discover and apply for the higher level of demo- 
cratic society. 

Let our imaginations remind us of what might 
happen to us and our churches and our schools, if we 
fail to maintain the traditional freedom of our institu- 
tions. Would we be happy under a dictatorship, such 
as our comrades have to face in Germany today? 
Could you and I be content if the only alternative 
presented to us were to keep our mouths shut and to 
keep all our thinking to ourselves, or go to a concen- 
tration camp? 

Do we not feel coursing through our veins a 
passion for freedom? Does not this constitute for us, 
then, a moral and spiritual dynamic, capable of stirring 
the calmest philosopher into action? Could anything 
be more vital? 

The liberal church is the strongest force we have 
for the maintenance of our liberal citizenship. The 
liberal Christian church remains today the strongest 
defense against those forces that would send us back 
to the dark ages. Let it remain a citadel of human 
freedom and let it move us to action and sacrifice. 

A friendly, co-operative quest of life’s supreme 
values coupled with a passion for sacrificial action is 
indicated as we liberals face our challenge today. We 
need also the experience of victorious achievement, 
the progressive realization of our hopes and aspira- 
tions. Strategic retreat has its limitations and must 
come to an end. 

If it be granted that the liberal church has an im- 
portant contribution to make to the maintenance of 
our democratic society and American tradition, it 
goes without saying that we shall serve our land and 
generation by building stronger churches, wider 
areas of influence, finer communities that are more 


intelligent in the light of our world situation, more 
consecrated to the service of great causes. 

A gospel that withdraws farther and farther from 
life’s realities into a vacuum of theological abstractions 
will not suffice today. God and society cannot be 
divorced. God suffers with the sufferings of men. 
He is lifted by the labors and achievements of hu- 
manity. God and man must work together for the 
solution of our problems. 

We all remember the story of Hebrew leaders of 
long ago, going out into the strange land of Canaan 
and building a nation. It was two against ten in the 
original voting as to whether they should accept the 
risks and undergo the hardships involved in pioneering, 
but the two won. What the English have sometimes 
called His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition—a courageous 
minority—led the way. 

We remember the Pilgrim Fathers with pride and 
gratitude. Crossing an ocean in fragile vessels, they 
were not afraid to pioneer in a strange land. They 
were moved by a holy passion to build homes and 
churches of their own, where they could be free to 
worship God according to their own consciences. 
They sought and progressively achieved a democratic 
spirit in the development of their institutions. And 
they succeeded in making what has been rated by 
reputable historians as the greatest single contribution 
to our American life. 

Have you and I the right to call ourselves their 
spiritual descendants? (Any other relationship is 
accidental. This must be an achievement.) Are we 
ready to pioneer in our day as they did in theirs? 

If we be a resolute and determined minority, let 
us thank God for past blessings and take courage. 
Let us possess the land for a finer America, remember- 
ing that it is the meek who will inherit the earth. 
Let us transform our own attitudes and those of our 
fellow citizens to the end that a narrow sectionalism 
and a bigoted nationalism must yield to a nobler con- 
cept of patriotism, that our people may recognize the 
world’s needs and contribute their full share to the 
solution of these large problems in the spirit of high 
religion. 


IV 


My friends, we are living in an area of vast re- 
sources, as yet far from fully developed. Large op- 
portunities lie ahead for constructive endeavor along 
all lines. It is our common responsibility to see to it 
that liberal religion makes its contribution to the 
general development and motivates our citizens to 
high-minded action for the public welfare. 

Out here where the hand-clasp should be a bit 
stronger and the impulse to friendship a bit truer, 
where man and nature find themselves in happy asso- 
ciation to a degree seldom enjoyed elsewhere, where the 
very mountains call for men and women to match 
them, we owe it to ourselves, to the Fathers, to our 
children and to our children’s children, to make our 
influence count for the right and the good, the beautiful 
and the true. 

We are the sons and daughters of pioneers who 
dared to tackle hard jobs in a passion to live fully and 
serve nobly. They felled the trees and ploughed the 
land. They opened up mines and established indus- 
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tries. Today the lure of adventure is most exciting— 
not at the point of physical or industrial pioneering. 
The latest need in the realm of pioneering is that of 
our social frontiers. Gainful employment, a more 
meaningful life for all, a better understanding and 
co-operation between those who furnish the capital 
and those who furnish the labor of brain or hand—these 
are some of the problems pressing most strongly 
for solution today. 

Shall we lead the way as resolute and deter- 
mined minorities have ever done? Shall we contribute 
richly to the building of a finer and more intelligent 
America? Shall we bring to bear the full influence 
of our liberal tradition? 

This, if I mistake not, is the challenge of the 
Southwest to the liberal church. It is a religious 
quest, shot through and through with moral and 
spiritual dynamic. We come to know the eternal 
living reality of God, the father of our spirits, in 
whom we truly live and move and have our being, in 
so far as wetry honestly to live and serve on this level. 
God meets us on the road of courageous and glorious 
adventure. 


V 


In the stirring words of Dr. Eliot, ‘‘the urgency 
of a crisis is upon us. The echoes of a trumpet-call 
are in the air. Each in his own parish church or, as 
many of us are, in isolated communities far from a 
church of our beloved faith—each one of us must be- 
gin to work and to think, to give of time and money 
and devotion as never before, above all, to teach his 
heart to care more deeply for the church of his birth- 
right and of his free choice, that it may hold aloft a 
great light in a darkened and troubled world.”’ 

“A great light in a darkened and troubled world.” 
This is our challenge. With the help of God, who has 
been a mighty source of strength to pioneers in all 
generations, may we meet it like men! 


* * * 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


HE Southwest Regional Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, composed of ministers and delegates 
from churches in Texas, Oklahoma and Louis- 

iana, held in the city of Dallas, passed in session 
November 21, 1987, the following resolutions: _- 


1. That we express our sense of appreciation and 
gratitude to our Unitarian friends in Dallas for their 
gracious hospitality extended to visiting ministers and 
delegates. 

2. That we tender our sincere thanks to the news- 
papers in Dallas for the publicity they have so gener- 
ously given to the deliberations of the conference. 

3. That we express our sense of indebtedness to 
Rev. A. E. von Stilli for his services in the preparation 
of the excellent program for the conference, and that a 
copy of each paper presented to the conference be sent 
to The Christian Register. 

4, That a contmuing committee on program be 
appointed by this conference for the next meeting. 

5. That we request the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association in Boston, Massachusetts, to 
study the advisability and the wisdom of making pro- 
vision for a part-time secretary to serve the Unitarian 
churches in the Southwest territory, to the end that the 


churches at present existing may be strengthened and 
new churches organized in those communities where the 
desire and the need are made manifest. 

6. That it is the sense of this conference that 
hereafter there shall be held annually a regional confer- 
ence of the ministers and delegates of the Unitarian 
churches in the Southwest for the mutual study of their 
common problems, so that liberal religion may be able 
to meet the challenge of social injustice wherever it may 
be found in the Southwest, and give aid and comfort to 
the preservation of the democratic processes in our 
social, economic and political life. 

7. That the conference express its gratitude to Dr. 
George F. Patterson, director of the Department of the 
Ministry, American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass., for his leadership in the conference and his fine 
address on ‘‘What Liberal Religion Offers to the World 
Today.” 

8. That a copy of these resolutions be given to the 
press in Dallas, and that a copy be sent to the office of 
the American Unitarian Association in Boston, Mass. 

9. That the American Unitarian Association be re- 
spectfully petitioned to publish for distribution the 
Conference sermon preached by Dr. George F. Patter- 
son. 

* * * 


IMAGINATION 


There are none so blind as those who have lost their desire 
to see, whose eyes are fixed upon familiar things so that they no 
longer care what lies beyond the narrow circle of immediate in- 
terests and experience, who have ceased to be stirred by restless 
curiosity, who no longer hunger and thirst for the secrets of the 
unexplored. Smaller and smaller grows the range of their vision; 
narrower and narrower their sympathies; more and more are they 
satisfied with the little they see and comprehend. 

From so pitiful a decay of our finest human capacities we 
would learn to save our souls, though it be at the price of ease and 
comfort of mind, though it involve unremitting effort to drive 
ourselves onward, even when we are weary and sick at heart. 
We would cling, with a grasp that nothing can shake loose, to 
the passionate desire for new truth and the love of adventure 
upon uncertain quests. So only may we keep truly alive, and 
alert, and responsive to the gifts which each day offers. 

For imagination that can behold that which is invisible, 
that enables us to understand a brother’s need and to share his 
burden though he do his best to conceal its weight; for imagina- 
tion that o’erleaps all barriers of creed or class or race, and makes 
indifference to any suffering impossible; for imagination that 
reveals strength and beauty and holiness in lives that seem drab 
and sordid; for imagination that is the mother of pity and under- 
standing and idealism; we would pray. Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


* * * 


ARISTARCHUS OF SAMOS 
Gottfried Hult 


Copernican before Copernicus 

By two millennia and a half, he saw 

Eternal cosmic heliocentric Law,— 

Aware how pasts had been erroneous, 

This buffeter of infinites, and thus 

Discoverer in the heavens. Thought for him did 
As compass, and high seas behind which hid 
Our mind-world, dwelt in now, he sailed across. 
According to the roll-call by the lips 

Of Clio voiced, allot the crowns bestowed 

On who, Olympic athletes, victories won; 

Nor rest still any longer in eclipse 

Samian Aristarchus: his the Ode 

Pindaric—his, first wrestler with the Sun. 
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Social Emphasis of the Liberal Pulpit 
H. H. Henson 
Director of the Isidore Newman School, New Orleans, La. 


NE of the main differences between men and 
apes is that men are idealists. All normal 
human beings have the desire and the capacity 

to look into the future and to create that which does 
not now exist. It may be designing and constructing 
a bridge; it may be the removal of a city slum district 
and the construction of houses acceptable for human 
habitation; it may even be the construction of world 
peace machinery to replace the outworn world war 
machinery; indeed, it may even be a vision of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God upon the earth. 

Now the coming of the Kingdom of God upon 
the earth is only a dream. It will not come in our 
life time, it will not come in the life time of our chil- 
dren or of our children’s children. Yea, verily, it will 
never come unless men keep on dreaming. 

When Jesus of Nazareth recommended a form of 
prayer to his disciples, it is reported that he said: 
“Our father who art in heaven.’”’ He did not say, my 
father who art in heaven. Again, he said, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” He did not say, give me 
this day my daily bread. And so on. ‘Lead us 
not into temptation, and deliver ws from evil.” It is 
impossible for me to define religion except in terms of 
social experience and social action. Jesus expressed 
this thought in the prayer he spoke to his disciples. 

In the Old Testament of the Bible the prophet 
Micah declares: And what doth the Lord require of 
thee, O man, but to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God. Justice and mercy and 
humility are personal traits, which must be expressed 
in social relationships. Again, in the New Testa- 
ment of the Bible we have a definition of religion, 
written in the book of James. ‘Pure and undefiled 
religion is this: to visit the fatherless and the widows 
in their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted from 
the world.’”’ Accordingly, both Micah and James de- 
fine religion in terms of social experience and social 
action. 

For the majority of men and women of liberal 
faith Christianity is essentially a way of life, not a 
system of belief. I believe men, generally speaking, 
have no interest in theology except as theology ex- 
plains this way of life. It is better to love than to 
hate. This is fundamentally the Christian way of 
life. 

Last summer in Oxford, England, it was my 
privilege to attend some of the sessions of the Twelfth 
Triennial Congress of Religious Liberals. One of the 
addresses which I heard was delivered by Rev. Her- 
bert Barnes. His subject was: “Liberal Christianity: 
Its Present Day Social Emphasis.” 

In introducing his subject Dr. Barnes said that 
he believed our social message is rooted in our religious 
faith. He then made a reference to Harnack’s book, 
“What Is Christianity?” In this book the author for- 
tifies and supports the idea that Christianity is a way 
of life. If this is true, that is to say, if the liberal idea 
that Christianity is a way of life is true and correct, 
_ then liberal religion must have something to say about 


the major social problems which are menacing the life 
and happiness of the world today. 

Dr. Barnes next stated our major liberal prin- 
ciples thus: 


Let me remind you of the major liberal principles 
which characterize our view of Christianity. There is 
our view that God is the father of all men, that human- 
ity is his son, that we are all sons of God by generation 
as well as by regeneration, and that as a consequence all 
life is sacred and humanity divine. Consequently life 
is a spiritual affair, the spirit of man is free and we are 
meant to keep it free. . . . These principles have eman- 
cipated men, broken the bondage of many civil and 
religious, social and political, fetters, helped men to feel 
how great they were, and how fine a thing it was to live 
in conscious fellowship with the Eternal. There was 
bound to emerge from this a definite view of society. 


Today we read and hear much about Commun- 
ism, Fascism and Nazism. What is the challenge of 
these forms of social organization to liberal Chris- 
tianity? Communism, Fascism and Nazism affirm 
exactly what liberal Christianity denies. The totali- 
tarian state denies the importance and sacredness of 
the individual, while liberal Christianity affirms the 
importance and sacredness of the individual. Again 
the totalitarian state affirms the absolute supremacy 
of the state and the complete subordination of the in- 
dividual to the state, while liberal Christianity em- 
phatically denies this declaration. 

In his eloquent address Dr. Barnes said: 


Three-fourths of the continent of Europe is governed 
by a dictatorship where Caesar is in control of life and 
liberty and conscience. We see him taking over the 
whole realm of culture; asserting his sovereignty over 
literature and art, education and religion, home life 
and public life, the press and platform, the pulpit and 
the wireless. This claim to exercise sovereignty in all the 
realms of life is the object of liberal Christian protest. 
We hold that truth can only flourish under liberty; 
that the state is not a sacrosanct objective reality; 
that there is no ultimate security for democracy except 
in a persistent posture of criticism towards its free 
institutions; that the twofold task of democracy is that 
of controlling a selfish and aggressive individualism 
while preserving and promoting individuality; that the 
ideal is not a dictatorship of how other men should live 
but a learning of how to live with other men. The state 
as an absolute sovereign over the life and morals and re- 
ligion of the people is a deadly danger. 


I wish also to cite the findings of the social section 
of the Oxford Conference of Religious Liberals held 
last summer. 


1. Believing that the spirit bears witness with our spir- 
its that we are children of God, liberal Christians 
and others likeminded are called to work with him 
in bringing in his kingdom on earth. 

2. We believe that this involves the creation of politi- 
cal and social systems in which all men may have 
the opportunity to develop their physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual powers to the fullest. 
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2. \.e believe that such systems would be in essence 
democracies. A democracy isa society so organized 
politically, economically, internationally and ra- 
cially, that all men treat each other as ends, not 
as means; in religious terms, a society in which 
the souls of all men are as precious to one another 
as they are to God. 

4. Even if, by force of circumstances, we live under 
other systems, we should not lose our faith in de- 
mocracy or cease to strive for it. 

5. Confident that if we are fulfilling the purposes of 
God, the results will in time appear, we should 
never cease from our labors even if for a time they 
seem futile. To do so would be a confession of 
lack of faith. 

6. The foregoing implies that there is a definite obliga- 
tion on the individual and on the churches (re- 
specting the consciences of minorities and through 
democratic processes and in a nonpartisan manner) 
to support all measures tending to create more ade- 


quate political and economic democracy within the 
state; and internationally to support a “ga 
which shall unite justice and security. 


The totalitarian state is throwing a challenge at 
the liberal Church. Should the Church speak out on 
such an issue or not? Should the minister express his 
views or should he keep quiet? If we are to protect 
and support and preserve the constitutional guarantees 
of free speech, free press, and the right of free assembly, 
the liberal Church must speak out. I believe the 
liberal Church should not ally itself with.any particu- 
lar economic or industrial or political program. What 
it should preach is the Kingdom of God upon the 
earth, principles of conduct and human behavior, 
not specific programs of action. The pulpit must 
help the individual catch the vision of the idea. The 
preacher must constantly and consistently keep this 
vision before his congregation. 


Church Attendance 
Arthur H. Winn 


Minister, First Unitarian Church, Houston, Texas 


The Problem 


FEEL that if there is ever a time when we are 
justified in looking backward and wishing for a 
return of “the good old times’ it is when we are 

considering the subject of church attendance. For 
six years it was my privilege to serve as minister of 
one of our beautiful churches in a New England town. 

The church represented the best type of archi- 
tecture of a century or more ago. There were large 
box pews on the ground floor and a large beautifully 
carved horseshoe gallery went round three sides of the 
building. From a large platform the minister as- 
cended by three or four steps to a high pulpit over 
which was an octagonal sounding board. 

I always had a great deal of sympathy with one 
of the older men of the church who liked to look back- 
ward and recall the time when people came to church 
regularly with their large families and their servants 
and filled the pews both on the ground floor and in 
the gallery. And as he thought of this a wistful long- 
ing would come into his eyes and he would say, “Those 
were the good old times—”’ 

Measured by the yardstick of regular eandanct 
at the Sunday service the church has fallen upon evil 
days. This is not a church-going age. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham once said: “The religiously un- 
employed on Sunday constitute one of the most con- 
spicuous, if not one of the most ominous, phenomena 
of modern life. The children of the people who de- 
voutly went to church a generation since and counted 
it a sacred duty, incline at the present time to seek and 
enjoy the quiet of some country house at the end of 
each busy week. Others find refreshment and di- 
version in games of golf or tennis, or simply use the 
day for long excursions in their motor cars.” 

That this is something more than opinion is shown 
by a report of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research of New York on the condition of the rural 
Protestant churches of America. Windsor County, 
Vermont, was taken as a special field of study. It was 


found that from 1888 to the time the report was made 
the proportion of church members to the population 
had remained constant, but the decline in church at- 
tendance was fifty-two percent. Then the report 
continues: “‘No matter how much one may explain 
away the decline of church attendance as a result 
of the new age in which we live, certainly it is im- 
portant for church leaders to know that even though 
the proportion of members throughout the country 
is increasing people may be growing more and more 
apathetic to the. church’s services. Should the de- 
cline continue in Windsor County at its present rate, 
it is only a question of a few decades before the church 
will become a deserted institution.’”’ This condition 
is not peculiar to Windsor County. Similar studies 
have been made in Ohio, Indiana and elsewhere, and 
everywhere the situation is the same. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


Perhaps we can more intelligently discuss the 
problem of diminishing church attendance if we en- 
visage the situation as it existed one hundred years 
ago. The people of that time, living in an atmos- 
phere of supernaturalism, regarded the Sabbath as a 
day of special sanctity, set apart from all the other 
days of the week for the express purpose of worshiping 
the living God. The Church itself was established by 
the Great Founder of Christianity, and the feeling 
towards this sacred institution was well and truly ex- — 
pressed in the hymn, 


I love thy church, O God, 
Her walls before thee stand 
Dear as the apple of thine eye 
And graven on thy hand. 


The Bible from which the minister read his lesson was 
the infallible word of God. The recited creed was the 
perfect and final expression of religious truth. The aim 
of the sermon was not so much to instruct or to please 
as to confirm the faithful in their loyalty to Christ, 
to convert the sinners from the errors of their ways 
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and to “rescue the perishing”’ from the tortures of 
hell. 
So the church stood in the community challeng- 
ing every individual to a decision of a momentous im- 
portance, the issue of which was eternal bliss or eternal 
woe, and reminding each one of solemn services and 
commanding duties which he could not lightly evade. 

The social environment, likewise, was of a nature 
to draw the hearts of the people inevitably to the 
church. There were no automobiles to take the wor- 
shipers to visit their country cousins one hundred 
miles away; no Sunday newspapers and magazines 
to rest the minds of the weary with the frolics and 
follies of the funnies; no movies to entertain and 
spread the comforting illusion that lives to be glamor- 
ous may be free from solemn loyalties; no radio at the 
side of the easy chair or the bed to serve as a reminder 
that with a turn of the dial one can hear better music 
and a more eloquent sermon than in the local church. 

Moreover, in those days—although it would be 
sacrilege to suggest it—the church unconsciously 
served the function of a social club where good fellow- 

_ship was found, and friendly gossip spread the news 
of human and parochial interest. In short, it requires 
no very vivid imagination to envisage a situation where 
the church service was looked forward to with eager 
interest as an agreeable diversion in a life of monoto- 
nous toil and of meager interests. Church attendance 
was a privilege as well as a duty. 

Naturally, in this moral and religious atmos- 
phere, amid these social conditions, the church flour- 
ished. It served as a perfect illustration of what 
Professor Wieman of the University of Chicago calls 
“the flowering of an organic situation.” It fitted per- 
fectly into the “culture, the meanings, the functions, 
the aspirations, the sensitivities, of the total life in 
which it had a part.” 


Today 


There is no need to point out in detail the very 
different thought and atmosphere of the present. The 
change from a supernatural to a natural point of view, 
the elimination of the dualism of sacred and secular as 
applied to books and days, saints and sinners, the 
many esthetic, intellectual, cultural and entertaining 
interests supplied by agencies other than the church, 
create the very problems we are facing in regard to the 
matter of church attendance. 

' Probably to liberals this problem comes with 
greater urgency than to members of any other de- 
nomination. Sensitive to the spirit of the times, re- 
sponsive to all the forces and trends of modern life, 
farther removed than others from that organic situa- 
tion which made for the prosperity of the church, they 
too frequently show by their conduct that it has no 
place in their life, and feel little or no responsibility 


for its maintenance. We recognize the story that ap- ~ 


peared in The Christian Register a few months ago as 
typical of too many of our liberal fellowship. ‘“T'wo 
intelligent ladies, evidently school teachers, were 
sitting on the deck of a coastwise steamer recently. 
It was Sunday and an officer of the boat had just an- 
nounced a general service of worship in the cabin. 
One lady said to the other: ‘I’ll excuse you; I don’t 
_have to go, lama Unitarian.’ ”’ 


The Solution? 


I wish I could come before this conference with 
some wise method or device which has been success- 
fully employed to bring the masses into the church. 
We all know that organization, policy, all that per- 
tains to mechanics, has its place, and an important 
and necessary place, in the accomplishment of any 
worthy work. If we are alert and wise we will make 
use of all the many agencies that are at hand in the 
press and radio to bring our message to those that are 
outside the church; but there is something more im- 
portant, nay, absolutely essential, and that is the spirit 
of insight and understanding of what the world needs 
today and the conviction that the liberal church can 
serve that need better than ever before. The problem 
of church attendance cannot be solved by spasmodic 
efforts, but only by the creation of an organism of needs 
and interests, insights and purpose, as real as those 
of the old-time when the church came to its perfect 
flowering. 

Of course, we would not if we could recreate those 
old conditions. The church, if it is to live and thrive, 
must grow out of the soil of today; and it seems not 
unreasonable to believe that in the new hells from 
which we need to be saved—hells of crime, social 
injustice and war—in the new dangers to state and 
church which threaten the very existence of freedom 
and brotherhood, in the new insight into liberty as 
an inner achievement as well as an outer release, in an 
intimation of reality that thrills us with gleams of 
mystic light and promise, in our recovery of our sense 
of spiritual direction—in these things we have the 
needs and the opportunities that call for the service 
the church can render. 


Awakening Imminent 

The new philosophy, the new science, the forces 
making for a new social consciousness, point to an 
awakening of the spirit that may be imminent. This 
renaissance, if it comes, will have the clarity and logic 
of the eighteenth-century age of “enlightenment,” 
the social passion and spiritual experience of the Wes- 
leyan revival, all fused in a unity of thought and feel- 
ing and will that will make religion a greater power 
in the world than ever before. 

And this suggests that the time has come when a 
new appeal may be made for the support in money, 
service and attendance of the church, whose special 
mission in the world is the conservation of the moral 
and spiritual forces and the creation of new social 
values. It may be the time has come when the support 
of the church is no longer a matter of taste or personal 
whim, but is a matter of common duty. To draw 
constantly upon the stock of common virtue, to be 
indifferent to the sources of moral strength and dis- 
cipline, to have no share in the world’s moral endeavor, 
to hold oneself aloof from all fellowship that concerns 
itself with keeping alive the spirit of religion, to refuse 
to do one’s bit in the mighty task of making the good 
prevail, is to prove recreant to all those who have 
spent wealth and comfort and life for the rich posses- 
sion of church and state which are ours today. 

Our confidence in the future of liberal religion is 
not simply that we have a new president and that new 
policies and programs will be employed, but our con- 
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fidence is in the evidence that we have on every hand 
that the night of negative teaching and spiritual in- 
difference is far spent and that the day of jubilant 
affirmation and willing service is at hand. Our trust 
in our ancestors’ achievements, our satisfaction and 
complacency in what others have done, will be sloughed 
off like a hindering garment, and we will run the race 
set before us with fresh zeal and untiring energy. 
* * * 


“GOD IS OUR REFUGE”’ 


Some years ago I made a long journey all alone, driving a 
horse, across a wide stretch of the western prairie, starting in 
Minnesota and ending in Dakota. I halted at a farm house to 
-ask directions, for I had come to where the trails forked, and there 
were no sign boards. A young man, the farmer, told me that 
he had recently bought the farm and equipment, and meant to 
spend his life there. Included in the equipment was a well-built 
cyclone cellar. 

The farmer told me that when he settled there he established 
a fixed custom for safety in case of cyclones. It was like “fire 
drill” in schools. When the “cyclone alarm” was sounded every 
person connected with the household was to make his way 
quickly and directly to the entrance of the place of safety. 
There must be no panic, no confusion, no uncertainty. The man 
said to me, ‘We cannot wait till the air is full of dust to find 
‘out the direction to the place of safety.”’ 

Long ago it was written, “God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in time of trouble.”’ God sustains many rela- 
tionships to men; and among them is that of a place of refuge. 
Sometimes life thrusts upon us an experience like that of going 
through.a storm. Life’s severest distresses may come suddenly. 
We need to know how to turn to the Eternal Refuge. Many a 
man has lost his faith and even lost his life because he did not 
know how to find God’s strength in a crisis. , 

The surest way of being prepared for a spiritual emergency 
is to establish the habit of regular and orderly communion with 
‘God. We should not “wait till the air is full of dust.” We 
should use a system of spiritual discipline and then our habits 
will become a dependable guide to God’s presence. Many people 
turn to the Church in a crisis because it answers to their great 
need. Yet simple wisdom bids us make prayer a habit, and make 
the Church a familiar place, and make the worship of the Eternal 
‘a regular part of life. Living in the kind of world in which we 
find ourselves we need to be prepared for a crisis; but this prep- 
aration fora crisis also prepares us for our normal daily living in 
which God and prayer have a natural place.— Henry Hallam 
‘Saunderson in the calendar of the First Parish in Brighton, Mass. 

* * * 
THE PEOPLE’S FORUM ; 

I highly commend its meetings to you. The program is on 
‘the bulletin board in the vestibule. Whether we agree with the 
speaker or not, such a forum is important to a city. If we do 
not agree with this or that speaker it is ‘all the better” for us to 
hear him, and thus not only get the other point of view but have 
‘to clarify our own and think on our argument. 

The so-called “respectable” element is apt to be fearful of 
what William James believed in and taught, that is, the ‘“‘under- 
‘dog philosophy” of life. This element needs to take to heart and 
mind the significance of the following story. Ata certain corner 
of Hyde Park in London there are several outdoor pulpits from 
which anyone so moved may propound any theory, sane or crazy, 
which he is persuaded others should hear. Conservatives and 
radicals, reasonable people and cranks, speak there. 

One Sunday afternoon an American drove his car up to the 
‘curb at that corner, left his engine running and walked over to 
hear what a man was saying. This particular pulpiteer was 
‘advocating, in a loud voice, the violent destruction of the homes 
of the nobility and of Buckingham Palace and the tossing of the 
the royal family into the Thames. The American was outraged, 


became very excited about it and hurried up to a large policeman 
to protest that the speaker should be stopped. Before he had 
time to utter a word the bobby asked him if the car at the curb 
was his. He admitted it was, and the bobby said: “Then will 
you please, sir, turn off your engine? The people hereabout can 
not hear what the gentleman on the stand is saying.” 

A little more of that English attitude toward those with 
whom we disagree would help us in this country where suppres- 
sion and sometimes clubbing do us harm. Let us remind our- 
selves at this Thanksgiving that we Americans and we Unitarians 
have needed and demanded tolerance in order to arrive where 
we are.—Mazxwell Savage, in the calendar of The First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 


* * * 


THE POWER OF SMALL NUMBERS 


“Tt does not take great numbers. to transform society. 
Great numbers have never done the work of constructive trans- 
formation. Small groups can do it. Small groups are today 
working to do evil béyond anything yet known. Other small 
groups are working to bring forth good beyond anything which is 
now experienced. Which will prevail? The stronger will pre- 
vail. Unless the religious way gives might beyond that which is 
obtainable in any other way, religious groups will not prevail. 
The might required in the religious way just releases more energy 
than can be found in other men, more poise, more passion, and 
purposiveness, more sensitivity, more reach of vision. But 
this might can be exercised only by the meek. The first step 
must be to master these methods of the mighty meek who have 
lived religiously.— Henry N. Wieman, quoted in the calendar of 
the First Church in Salem ( Unitarian), Mass. 

ok ok * 

In a notebook found in Joseph Shoemaker’s pocket after his 
fatal flogging at Tampa, Fla., on the night of November 30, 1935, 
by the Ku Klux Klan, was the following quotation: ‘“‘Happy is 
that people, and proud they may be, who can enlarge their 
franchises and perfect their political forms without bloodshed 
or threat of violence, the long debate of reason resulting in the 
glad consent of all.”’ 

; ca eee 

My thesis is that the function of the minister is to establish 
ideals in the minds and hearts of men so firmly that these men 
will be drawn irresistibly toward the realization of those ideals.— 
F.F. Campbell, layman of Houston, Texas, in conference address. 

* * * 


ON CALVARY SECURELY FOUNDED 


Translation from German of the Hymn of Rudolph 
Otto printed in The Christian Register of November 25, 
1937, in connection with Rev. James Luther Adams’ 
article, ‘‘Rudolph Otto and Liberalism.” 


E. C. McCulloch 


On Calvary securely founded, 

Our fellowship is firmly grounded. 
With God we are companions now; 
And all souls for that host selected 
Are sealed, not one shall be rejected, 
When all at his high throne shall bow. 


We greet you who have gone before us, 
To join that far celestial chorus. 

You gained the goal, and led the way. 
By your fair deeds our love compelling, 
With hope and faith and zeal excelling, 
We labor till the close of day. 


O Prince of Covenant eternal, 

Bestow on us thy grace supernal; 

We share with thee the bread and wine, 
By thy sweet spirit consecrated; 

Our hearts and lives are dedicated 
Unto thy fellowship divine. 


. 
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International Pulpit Exchanges 
J. Harry Hooper 


Having taken part in the first pulpit 
exchange between British and American 
Unitarian ministers, I am moved to give 
utterance to some of the values that ac- 
crue from such an experience and to do 
what I can to stimulate an increase in such 
exchanges in the future. For three months 
during the past summer I preached at the 
Park Street Church in Hull, an English 
seaport of a quarter of a million. For the 
same period the Rev. Arnold H. Lewis 
came to the “Old Ship” Church in Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts. We exchanged not 
only pulpits, but homes, typewriters and 
automobiles. The experiment was a 
success in every way, and both ministers 
and people found it to be an experience 
with no regrets. 


Advantages of Exchanges 


The advantages of all concerned in this 
enterprise of friendship between two great 
English-speaking nations are so marked 
that it should become the settled policy of 
our communions on each side of the At- 
lantic. The communities where they take 
place are awakened by this gesture of good 
will. News of it gets mto the press. Li- 
brarians, teachers and those in other pro- 
fessions have long made such exchanges. 
The minister is outstandingly a public 
figure. He preaches weekly to a congre- 
gation, and his sermons are reported. In 
his capacity as a foreign visitor he is called 
upon to speak to many groups and or- 
ganizations. In this alone he has a fine 
opportunity to cement the bonds of the 
two countries and to stand as a type of the 
desirable citizen of the country he rep- 
resents. 

The Hingham and Hull churches found 
congregations increased in size and interest 
stimulated by their guests. Each church 
was brought into prominence. Bonds 
were established between the two churches 
and their people. International ex- 
changes have an advantage over inter- 
national supplies. In the former, the 
minister received comes from the parish to 
which one’s own minister is going, and in- 
terest in the visit is much keener. A feel- 
ing of fellowship between the two churches 
is aroused. Correspondence between the 
two groups results, and there is an ex- 
change of ideas. When I went to England, 
I carried with me over a score of names of 
children in my Hingham church school 
who wished to correspond with their 
English cousins in Hull. Letters are still 
going back and forth across the water, be- 
tween both children and adults. 

Such an exchange does much to enrich 
the personal lives of the ministers involved, 
and to give them insight of attitudes and 
types of mind in a country other than their 
own. I have traveled in foreign countries 
in previous years, and I have spent a sum- 


mer in a foreign university, living in a 


French family during that time. From 
my pastoral and public relationships of 
the past summer, I gained far more knowl- 
edge of another people than from all pre- 
vious travel and the months at Strasbourg 
put together. When the homes and hearts 
of a whole parish are opened to you, the 
resulting friendships and ties bring you 
into vital touch with many people, their 
ideas, their ideals, and their problems. 


England Offers Much 


England has much to offer the American 
minister in a three months’ pastorate, and 
my experience would indicate that this is 
an ideal period—long enough to become 
thoroughly acquainted, short enough to 
prevent the enthusiasm from waning. 
America has much to offer the English 
minister. What are called for on both sides 
are churches who will receive their guests 
cordially and with open minds; and min- 
isters of especially friendly approach, who 
are adaptable, and who do not speak too 
fulsomely of the merits of their native 
land, to the depreciation of the country 
they visit. 

As a rule, English Unitarian churches 
have both morning and evening services 
on Sunday. Many of them, as Hull, keep 
open through the summer. In Hull, the 
church school and the young people’s so- 
ciety met on Sunday afternoon, and ran 
through the entire year without a break. 
The ideal exchange calls for the minister’s 
presence only over the week-end, and per- 
mits him to travel during the rest of the 
week. If an automobile is included, and 
let it be said that not every English minis- 
ter has one, an added opportunity is pre- 
sented. 

It is my hope that more exchanges may 
take place, and soon. Those who would 
be most concerned have shown much in- 
terest. Many English ministers this sum- 
mer expressed the desire to come to Amer- 
ica. Since my return, a number of Ameri- 
ean ministers have spoken with me con- 
cerning the possibility of their going to 
England. What remains to be done is to 
bring these two groups together, and to 
help to overcome the difficulties which 
stand in the way. 


International Committee 


An international committee might well 
be formed, to examine the qualifications of 
ministers and churches, and to exercise 
whatever helpful functions might be pos- 
sible in promoting such exchanges. The 
greatest obstacle, of course, is financial. 
Many American ministers, and most Eng- 
lish, could not undertake the project 
wholly unaided. And yet almost any 
minister, his church and his community 
would benefit greatly. The major expense 
is the cost of the steamship passage. A 
central committee, might find ways to 
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help. For the churches concerned, it 
would be a good investment to contribute 
at least a part. 

If exchanges are to take place next year, 
there is no time to be lost. Arrangements 
take much time. Steamship reservations. 
have to be made months in advance. First, 
there is need for two ministers to come 
to an understanding, and nearly a month 
elapses between the despatch of a letter 
and the receipt of a reply. Then, there is 
the necessary action of the two parishes, 
a matter which cannot always be hurried. 
After that, there are personal arrange- 
ments which have to be made. Here, 
however, is an opportunity. May the 
common enthusiasm of the two participat- 
ing ministers and churches for the entire 
experience lead others also to travel along 
this pathway of human brotherhood and 
understanding. 


SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS IN 
DOWNTOWN BOSTON 


“Tf I Had but One Sermon to Preach: 
Six Messages on Liberal Religion,” will 
be the general theme of a special series of 
six Sunday evening services in downtown 
Boston beginning January 23 at 7.45 
o’clock. The services will be held at the 
Arlington Street Church, and are spon- 
sored by the Interchurch Council of the 
Arlington Street Church, King’s Chapel, 
and the First Church in Boston, with the 
co-operation of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Student Council of Greater Boston and 
the Ministry to Students, the Boston Uni- 
tarian Student Committee, and the Great- 
er Boston Federation of Y. P. R. U. 

Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston will preach at the first of the 
services on January 28; on January 30, 
Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, 
N. Y.; February 6, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton, Mass.; February 18, Dr. Fred~ 
erick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
February 20, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston; 
and February 27, Dr. Palfrey Perkins of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. 

On each Sunday evening two guest 
ministers from the Greater Boston Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches will con- 
duct the service of worship. Special music 
will be provided by the choirs of the First 
Church in Boston, a choir to be announced 
later, the Waltham Unitarian Church, the 
First Parish in Cambridge, the Arlington 
Street Church, and King’s Chapel, in the 
order given. 

Although suggested by students, these 
are not young people’s services, but are 
open to the general public. It is felt that 
they will meet a real need in the Unitarian 
church life of Boston, and will attract 
many who would like to attend a Uni- 
tarian Sunday evening service. It is also 
hoped by the committee in charge that the 
six messages given on liberal religion will 
be heard by many non-Unitarians. 
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Among the Churches 


Channing Religious Society, New- 
ton, Mass. Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard 
will give a lecture, ‘Garden Pictures 
through the Year,’ at the church Thurs- 
day evening, February 10, at eight o’clock. 
The lecture is illustrated with natural 
color slides. Tickets may be obtained from 
Miss Margaret Ball, 35 Waban Street, 
Newton, Mass. 

First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, R. I. The Chan- 
ning Guild, a young people’s society, is 
planning a series of five forum meetings to 
present the subject of ‘“The Labor Move- 
ment in These Times.’’ Speakers will be 
persons who see the labor movement from 
various angles. One speaker already se- 
cured is Larry Davidow, member of the 
Unitarian church in Detroit, Mich., direc- 
tor of the American Unitarian Association, 
and counsel for the C. I. O. in Detroit. 


First Unitarian Society, Newton, 
Mass. The Alliance branch has published 
the minister’s sermons on ‘I Believe in 
God,” “I Believe in Man,” and “I Be- 
lieve in a Spiritual Universe.”’ 


The Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Peterborough, N. H. Over six 
hundred people attended various Christ- 
mas services, which included an organ re- 
cital on the afternoon of Christmas Sun- 
day. The minister celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of his ordination to the 
ministry by preaching in the Central 
Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 
He grew up in that church, and was wel- 
comed by a congregation of five hundred 
people. 

First Unitarian Church, San Diego, 
Calif. The board of trustees has arranged 
a month-long celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the present ministry. 
The arrangement pertains particularly 
to the Sunday morning meetings during 
January, and an anniversary dinner on the 
evening of February 7. The minister 
preached January 2 on “Twenty-five 
Years in San Diego.” He will preach 
again on January 30 on ‘“Unitarianism: 
A Rational Religion for an Age of Con- 
fusion and Unrest.’”’ On January 9 Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott preached on “‘Liberal 
Religion of Today and the Outlook for 
Tomorrow.” January 16 Lewis Browne 
preached on “A Liberal’s Answer to the 
Question, ‘Is Religion Necessary?’’’? On 
January 23 Dr. Everett Dean Martin will 
preach on “The Social Contribution of 
Unitarianism.” Finally on February 6 
President Frederick May Eliot will preach 
on “‘The Creative Task of the Unitarian 
Church Today.” 


First Unitarian Society, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Sunday, December 26, was 
made a Christmas festival. The morning 
service concluded with the singing of 
Christmas carols recalling the story of the 
nativity. The Senior Young People’s 


Fellowship entertained the members at a 
tea from four to six. At six o’clock the 
Evening Alliance conducted a candle- 
light service with Mrs. Philip L. Alger, 
director of the General Alliance, as leader. 
She was assisted by the presidents of the 
Afternoon and Evening Alliances, the 
director of the church school, and the presi- 
dent of the Steinmetz Young People’s 
Religious Union. There were eighty-two 
at the morning service, 120 at the tea, 
and eighty-four at the candlelight service. 


First Unitarian Church, Alton, II. 
A new electric organ has recently been 
dedicated. It is the gift of Mrs. F. W. 
Olin, a member of the church. The 
church was filled to capacity for a recital 
immediately following the dedication. 

A Young Married Couples Club has been 
formed. Their program is to hold co- 
operative Sunday night suppers with 
stimulating discussions following. There 
are sixteen charter members. 

First Unitarian Church, Wichita, 
Kans. Mrs. J. H. Dillon, a member of 
the church since 1888, has presented to the 
church a new Hammond electric organ. 
In December, Gerald F. Weary, a recent 
graduate of Meadville Theological School, 
was ordained and installed as minister. 

The First Parish, Weston, Mass. 
The standing committee of the parish has 
granted a leave of absence to the minister 
for eleven Sundays beginning January 23. 
The minister, his wife, and Miss Marion 
Roby Case, a member of the parish, will 
visit the Mayan remains in Yucatan, 


Guatemala and Mexico, and also the gar- 


dens of these countries and Cuba. 


First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, 
N. J. Rev. Vilma Szantho, who has re- 
cently come from Transylvania to study 
at Meadville Theoiogical School, has been 
installed as honorary minister of the 
church. The installation was held on 
January 2, following a sermon by Miss 
Szantho at the morning service. 


First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The church held an ‘‘Open House 
Tea” on New Year’s day from 4 to 7 p. m. 
—the first time that such an event has 
been undertaken for many years. This 
affair was successful beyond all expectation 
with an attendance of over six hundred 
people. 

The tea was unique in this respect: in- 
stead of merely announcing it, a large 
committee was organized to call by tele- 
phone each family and personally invite 
them to the tea. Invitations were mailed 
to all those who could not be reached by 
telephone. 

Some interesting discoveries soon be- 
came evident: (1) People love to be asked 
to work—over 150 helped in some way to 
make the occasion a success, some by call- 
ing, some by contributing cookies, cakes, 
or candelabra, others by supplying music, 
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or by directing various activities. People 
who have done nothing all year, but who 
have been interested in church affairs, were 
solicited and responded almost one hundred 
percent. (2) People who have been ap- 
proached by the church only during the 
Every-Member Canvass were delighted 
to volunteer when money is not in ques- 
tion as well as when their financial support 
is needed. (3) This tea met with church- 
wide approval. Every organization, from 
the Junior Alliance, who poured cocoa at 
a children’s table, to the trustees, who 
greeted the members (working in three 
one-hour shifts), co-operated eagerly. 

Inspired by the memory of Mrs. Helen 
Bell Lupton, a Memorial Fund has been 
established and a church council was 
formed just one year after her death. 
Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Chad- 
bourne Spring, wife of the assistant min- 
ister, this council will be a threefold project: 

1. A Calling Committee—to visit new- 
comers and the sick, and to maintain those 
many friendly contacts with our members 
which, because of our size, the ministers 
cannot completely manage. 

2. A Church and Denominational Com- 
mittee—to keep us aware of general Uni- 
tarian and Universalist affairs, to increase 
the influence of our church in both its de- 
nominations, and to interest potential new 
members of our church. 

3. A Social Service Committee—to co- 
ordinate the work of our present organiza- 
tional welfare projects, and to extend our 
aid more generally throughout the com- 
munity. It will be recognized that this is 
a field of tremendous possibilities to be 
developed with the active co-operation of 
our ministers. 

Contributions to the Memorial Fund 
may be made not only in memory of Mrs. 
Lupton, but in memory of relatives and 
friends. The purpose of the Fund is to 
help members of the church who are in 
need, and it is to be used at the discretion 
of the ministers. 


First Unitarian Society, Manchester, 
N. H. ‘We are in a mood to do construc- 
tive work,’”’ declared Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, who gave the address at the recent 
installation of Rev. Charles A. Engvall as 
minister. 

Speaking on ‘‘The Will to Build,’’ Dr. 
Eliot stated also, ‘‘Churches of the free 
spirit will unite in the grounding, direction 
and lifting of the destinies of the nation.” 
In conducting the act of installation Dr. 
Herman Christophe, president of the so- 
ciety, declared, “To us there comes re- 
newed hope and confidence; we feel that 
we may advance upon the road that will 
lead to achievement and accomplishment.” 

“Be worthy of your best ideals,” advised 
Rey. Otto Lyding of Nashua in giving the 
charge to the minister. In the charge to 
the congregation Rev. Floyd J. Taylor of 
Chelmsford, Mass., advised the people to 
be frank with their minister at all times. 
Rey. Allen I. Lorimer of the local Franklin 
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Street Congregational Church welcomed 
the new minister into “‘the battle of keep- 
ing the vision and faith of the founders of 
liberal American Protestantism.” 

Rev. Richard Allen Day of Peterborough 
gave the invocation and scripture reading. 
Greetings from New Hampshire Unitarians 
were brought by Rev. Irving W. Stultz of 
Concord. Music was furnished by the or- 
ganist and male quartet of the Concord 
church. A brief organ recital was given by 
James MacL. Hawkes, Harvard Divinity 
School organist. 


The First Congregational Unitarian 
Society, Lexington, Mass. On the eve- 
ning of January 2 a meeting was held to 
rededicate the newly decorated meeting- 
house and to unveil two memorial tablets. 
The local Baptist minister, Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley, and the minister, took part 
m the service. The address was given by 
President Frederick May Eliot. One of 
the memorial tablets bears the names of 
all former ministers of the parish with the 
dates of their pastorates. The other bears 
a brief history of the four meetinghouses in 
which the society has worshiped since 1692. 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 


What is to be the future of liberal Chris- 
tianity? This will be the general theme 
of the Theological Conference of the In- 
ternational Association to be held at Bent- 
veld, near Haarlem, in Holland, from 
Monday evening, July 18, to Sunday af- 
ternoon. 

An abbreviated list of lecture topics will 
show the general division of the theme: 
The theological classification of liberal 
Christianity, its conception of revelation 
and religious experience, its view of the 
formal and material value of the Bible, 
its present stage in the phenomenological 
description of theological discussion, and 
its future in the light of the recent develop- 
ment of Christianity and of civilization. 
These lectures will be accompanied by 
presentations of the offices of the minis- 
try: the minister as a leader of youth, and 
teacher of religion, his freedom in dealing 
with social problems, and in a secularized 
world, and his supreme task in the cure 
of souls. One special lecture will be de- 
voted to liberal Christianity and the ecu- 
menical movement. 

Besides other speakers who cannot now 
be announced, the list includes Professor 
L. J. Van Holk of Leyden University, 
the Netherlands; Dr. H. de Vos of the 
Netherlands; Rev. H. McLachlan, prin- 
cipal of the Unitarian College at Man- 
chester University, England; Rev. P. Marti 
of Switzerland; Dr. C. J. Bleeker of the 
Netherlands; Rev. A. Wautier d’Aygal- 
liers of Paris, France; Dr. W. Schubring of 
Berlin, Germany; Rev. J. Kovari of 
Rumania; Professor James L. Adams of 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
Ill.; Professor J. Seelye Bixler of Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass.; and 
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Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston, Mass. A de- 
tailed program will be sent later. 

The comradeship of students from sev- 
eral lands, the representatives of liberal 
religious groups with which our American 
Unitarian Fellowship is affiliated, together 
with these timely and thorough discus- 
sions, can be had for the modest charge of 
seven and one-half Dutch guilders, $4.50 
a day, which includes all charges at the 
Conference House at Bentveld. 

And there will be the charm of Holland, 
the beauty of wide fields threaded by the 
silver gleam of the canals and dotted with 
the windmills. Here has been the home of 
tolerance and freedom, hard won and 
maintained undauntedly, enriched with 
art and learning. A small and ancient 
land, Holland has profoundly influenced 
the religious life of the United States, and 
particularly that of the free Churches. 
To visit Holland is to permanently enrich 
our lives. Will you come to the Confer- 
ence? Do come. 

And in coming you will share in one of 
the continuing and most important under- 
takings of our international work. Our 
theological thinking must constantly be 
clarified and stimulated. We want to be 
informed what our colleagues in other 
lands are discerning in this chaotic world. 
We want to keep abreast of truth in an 
expanding universe. 

We dream that some day we shall have 
an international divinity school. We hope 
in the near future to announce a very im- 
portant step in this direction. At the 
Oxford Congress it was announced that 
two or more theological conferences would 
be held before the next Congress. This is 
the first of them: will you come? 

Louis C. Cornish, 
President of the International Association. 
* * 


MEADVILLE SCHOOL NOTES 


Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner of the Euclid 
Avenue Temple, Cleveland, Ohio, visited 
the Meadville Theological School on No- 
vember 29 and discussed Libera] Judaism 
and Zionism at a luncheon conference. 
Later in the same day he addressed the 
meeting of the Liberal Ministers’ Club of 
Chicago in the First Unitarian Church on 
“Tendencies in Modern Judaism.” Like- 
wise on the Ballou Lecture Fund, William 
A. Keller, founder and director of the 
School of Applied Religion in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, came as a guest of the school to ad- 
dress the annual dinner of the Theological 
Faculties Union of Chicago and vicinity, 
of which Dr. Lyttle was president in 1936- 
87. This School of Applied Religion, 
though Episcopalian by foundation and 
present control, has extended the privilege 
of its summer term of social work and 
seminar instruction to one Meadville stu- 
dent annually, Donald Harrington hav- 
ing had the privilege in 1937. 

Such lecturers are always a welcome and 
valuable feature of the school life, enlarg- 
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ing horizons and genially relieving the 
pressure of quarter and general examina- 
tions. The latter, for the seniors, were 
unusually comprehensive and intensive 
this year. Under the new arrangement 
they cover the fields of practical and specu- 
lative theology, biblical literature and 
thought, general and Unitarian church 
history, philosophy and psychology of re- 
ligion and ethnic religions. Each senior 
came up for from six to eight hours of oral 
quiz by the faculty and the results were 
gratifying. A few deficiencies appeared for 
correction before graduation in June. 
Appointment to the Cruft Fellowship for 
European study was made by the faculty 
somewhat earlier than usual to enable 
Donald Harrington, who was selected, 
more adequately to prepare for a year of 
study in the University of Leyden. His 
plan is to investigate the thought and ac- 
tivities of the young people in European 
liberal churches. 

Each year a prize of $25 is offered by an 
anonymous donor for the best Thanks- 
giving hymn written by a student, and in 
1987 Felix Lion carried off the honor by 
award of the following judges: Rev. Jacob 
Trapp of Salt Lake City, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., and 
Robert L. Sanders of Chicago: 


Joys and comforts thou dost give, 
We receive with deep thanksgiving. 
Blessings shower all that live 
With thy love all sin-forgiving. 
Thankful are we for thy good, 
Most of all for brotherhood. 


Thou hast put in hearts of men 
Room for love of one another. 
May we teach each man again 
He is naught without his brother. 
Greater than all other good. 

Is thy gift of brotherhood. 


Weak are we but with thy grace 

We would help thee in creation, 

Helping men to see thy face 

High above mere pride of nation. 

Far from where our fathers stood 

Would we spread thy brotherhood. 
* * 


ROGER BALDWIN TO ADDRESS 
WR aorls 
Roger Baldwin, leader of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, will speak to the 
Boston Branch of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice on Friday evening, 
January 28, at a six o’clock supper meet- 
ing (place to be announced) on the sub- 
ject: “A Fight for Labor’s Rights,” with 
especial reference to the Massachusetts 
and New Jersey scene. 
* * 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the 
Free Congregational Society of Florence 
(Unitarian), Mass., has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Northampton 
Ministers’ Association. The Association 
includes in its membership twenty min- 
isters of Northampton and vicinity. 
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MR. AND MRS. JONES TO GIVE 
FIRST HAND INFORMATION 
ON SPAIN 


The Social Service Committee of the 
General Alliance is to have Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Jones as speakers at their confer- 
ence in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, January 31, 1938, at 10.30 a. m. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who were ap- 
pointed by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to serve in Spain under the aus- 
pices of the Spanish Child Feeding Mis- 
sion of the American Friends’ Service 
Committee, have just returned and will 
give first-hand information of present 
conditions in Spain. 

Everyone interested is invited to this 
conference. 

Stella R. Robbins, 
Chairman. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be brodacast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


KEEP FAITH IN MAN 
by 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin 


For free copy address 
M. F. DEWSON - - Box 41-CR., Milton, Mass. 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


January 20, 1588 


DIRECTORY 
Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associatio 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 

Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. | 
| Will you not help the Society to maintain and in- 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Friday, Jan. 25-28, Rev. 
James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., South Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass. Vesper half-hour, Wednes- 
day at 5.30 p. m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking rox years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N.°Y. 


a 


The Meadville _ 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has as one of its original purposes : “To help in giving 
college and university students a sane, spiritual inter- 
pretation of their new knowledge and in leading them 
to an enlightened and unassailable faith.’ 


Laymen around Boston can co-operate by attending 
some of the six evening services at the Arlington 
Street Church, announced elsewhere in this issue of 
the Register. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


crease the Service Pension for our ministers by 


| sending in a generous contribution now? 


Will you not prepare now to meet future needs 
by enabling your minister to join the Contributory 
Annuity Plan? 


Mail contributions to Albert A. Pollard, Treas. 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Address inquiries to Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
112 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage~ 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for them guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—Ne liquor sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooma with Bath - - - - - = - = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


